CHAPTER IX

CONCLUSION

WE have considered the objections to the theory of
evolution from a number of points of view, and found
that whatever may be the difficulties of the theory, they
are not solved by Mr. Dewar's proposed limitation of
evolution to within the range of the Family. We have
seen that to be consistent with his own arguments, he
must sometimes narrow the limits of a family to that
of a genus (as in Nucula and Acila), and in other cases
expand it to the size of at least a sub-order (as with the
Perissodactyls). The imperfection of the fossil record
applies as much to families as to wider groups.

My object in this book has been to uphold Organic
Evolution as a fact: I have as far as possible avoided
discussion of the causes of evolution, because that is a
far more difficult subject. The day has gone by when
the natural selection of immediately useful variations
could be taken as the all-sufficient cause of evolution.
On the other hand, if the idea of complete independence
of the germ-plasm from changes affecting the soma
must be given up, yet the simple Lamarckian idea of in-
heritance of acquired variations cannot be accepted as
an efficient cause. We have seen how some species
remain stable in greatly varying surroundings; others
diverge rapidly in an environment that is nearly uni-
form ; yet others vary in definite correlation with their
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